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day, the wind was so high that each fleet was busy in its own preservation. On the third day, which was Sunday, July 3ist, the engagement was resumed with great fury, when a musket ball struck the illustrious Van Tromp, and he fell dead on the deck of his ship. This irretrievable disaster broke the spirits of the Dutch. They fled again, but with greater loss than before. Nearly thirty of their ships were burned or sunk, a large number of seamen was killed, and 1200 of them were taken prisoners. The English had 500 killed and 800 wounded.1
These victories threw the English people into ecstasies of delight. " The sovereignty of the seas," which England had long claimed, was now conceded to her prowess. The Navigation Act which had produced the war was allowed to stand.2 Cromwell proposed the novel plan of a maritime alliance between Holland and England, but did not press his demand, and soon after the last fight he consented to the terms of a generous peace.
In the meantime young Charles Stuart and his peripatetic Court beheld with detestation and dismay the firm foundations of the Lord Protector's Government. Charles was now in Paris, where the exigencies of his banishment compelled himself and his courtiers actually to suffer both the pangs of hunger and the humiliation of poor clothes.3 In this emergency it natu-
1  Parliamentary History^ vol. iii., p. 1380 ; Forster, p. 549.
2  This famous act provided that no goods should be imported from Asia, Africa, or America, but in English ships ; nor from any part of Europe, except in such vessels as belong to the people of that country, under the like penalty ; that no salt fish, whale fins, or oil should be imported, but what was caught or made by the people of England ; nor no salt fish to be exported, or carried from one port to another in this nation, but in Knglish vessels.    Commodities from the Levant, the East Indies, Spain, or Portugal might be imported from the usual ports or places. The act did not extend to bullion or prize goods, nor to silk or silk wares brought by land from Italy to Ostend, Amsterdam, Newport, Rotterdam, or Middleburg, provided the owners and proprietors, being of the English Commonwealth, first made oath that the goods were bought with the proceeds of English commodities, sold either for money or in trade.     The act had a great influence in increasing English commerce.
<l Clarendon's State Papers, vol. iii., p. 174. "I do not know," writes Clarendon himself, " that any man is yet dead for want of bread, which really I wonder at. I am sure the King owes for all he hath eaten since April, and I am not